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Special Projects 


The NSBRO last week was investigating 
the possibilities of using CPS men to con- 
struct and fit artificial limbs on returned 
veterans. 

The Office of the Surgeon General, U. 8. 
Army, has already informally expressed ap- 
proval of the idea and the proposed project 
was being discussed with Selective Service. 

An acute manpower shortage has re- 
stricted the supply of artificial limbs, officers 
said, despite the fact that “any person who 
has had experience with woodwork and is 
skilled with the use of his hands can learn 
the process.” 

Selective Service was somewhat doubtful 
about the proposition, feeling that the work 
was close to the I-A-O (noncombatant) 
position. For the same reason, it was not 
known how far the religious agencies would 
push the proposal. 

Artificial limbs are made up in rough 
form by the manufacturers, then sent to 
the army’s “amputation centers” where 
they are finished, fitted and adapted to con- 
valescent soldiers. The soldiers must then 
be trained in their use and adjusted psycho- 
logically to the problem of living with 
them. 

There are six “amputation centers” in the 
country: At Washington, D. C.; Atlantic 
City, N. J.; Atlanta, Ga.; Battle Creek, 
Mich.; Brigham City, Utah, and Temple, 
Tex. The Surgeon General’s Office would 
like CPS men assigned to as many of the 
centers as possible. 

The NSBRO hoped that the assignment 
of men to such projects might be combined 
with the construction of canes, crutches and 
braces by assignees in camps. It was felt 
this would make an admirable project to 
take up the winter slack in some of the 
western forestry camps. 

The two programs would then dovetail 
into one overall project in “orthopedic me- 
chanics.” 


CPS No. 140 


Selective Service added a new camp to 
the list last month—CPS No. 140. 

The listing is purely | a bookkeeping af- 
fair. Those “guinea pig” experiments under 
the Office of the Surgeon General, atypical 
pneumonia, influenza and now jaundice, will 

given a separate number rather than 
included with those experiments under the 
Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment, CPS No. 115. No new transfers of 
men are contemplated. 


Merom Mural 


This is the story of a man and a mural. 

Charles Thomas Steger, Chicago artist, 
was assigned to the Merom, Ind., camp in 
August, 1941. Almost immediately, he be- 
came interested in painting a mural for the 
Merom Institute, whose central hall the 
CPS men were using as a dining room. 

In keeping with the rural life ideas of 
the Institute, the mural was to depict the 
Indiana farmer, his struggles with natural 
forces, with an encroaching industrialism 
and with his religious questions. The size 
was to be about 30 by 15 feet. 

Dr. Arthur E. Holt, director of the In- 


(Continued on page 2) 


F.0. & 


The Fellowship of Reconciliation is ask- 
ing for a consultative, rather than a voting 
membership in the NSBRO. 

The change in status, if it is accepted by 
the NSBRO Board of Directors, represents 
the FOR Council’s desire to continue aid 
to conscientious objectors while not at the 
same time helping “to administer conscrip- 
tion,” it was explained. 

Under the new arrangement, the FOR 
would: 

1. Appoint a representative to consult 
with the NSBRO Board (rather than having 
a full-status Board member). 

2. Pay to the NSBRO as heretofore $50 a 
month from the FOR fund for COs. 

3. Continue as a voting member on 
NSBRO’s Devendency Council. 

4. Collect and transmit contributions of 
members for support and aid of COs in 
CPS and in prison. 

The FOR would like a status on the 
Board similar to that of the Federal 
Council of Churches, it was stated by John 
Nevin Sayre in a letter explaining the 
move. The Federal Council is listed as a 


consultative member because it is itself a 
collection of church bodies and doesn’t feel 


(Continued on page 2) 


CPS Lore 


Floating above the day-to-day CPS ezist- 
ence is a growing collection of yarns and 
tall tales that, even in three and a half 
years, are beginning to achieve the status 
of CPS legends. 

Many of them, Tue Reporter feels, are 
good enough to be collected before they 
fade into obscurity at the close of CPS. 
Accordingly, Tue Reporter will run one 
per issue as long as they last, emphasizing 
that while probably all of them are based in 
fact, it vouches for the complete accuracy 
of none of them. 

It was in the early days of Patapsco, the 
first CPS camp to be opened. Companies 
of army engineers from Ft. Meade used to 
come up to the meadow across the Patapsco 
River from the camp and practice throw- 
ing bridges across the shallow, muddy 
stream. 

One night, during these maneuvers, an 
assignee was walking back to camp from 
Elk Ridge, two miles down the road. He 
approached the regular traffic bridge but 
was halted by a sentry stationed there. 

“You can’t cross here,” the soldier de- 
clared. “This bridge has been blown out.” 

The assignee looked at the soldier, looked 
at the bridge, sitting there solidly in the 
darkness, looked back at the soldier. 

“We're on maneuvers,” the sentry ex- 
plained. “This bridge was blown out by 
enemy shellfire two hours ago. You'll have 
to cross somewhere else.” 

The CPS man paused an instant, then 
started again to cross the bridge. 

“Hey!” yelled the sentry. “You can’t 
do that.” 

The assignee looked him full in the face. 

“If you can stand there and pretend this 
bridge is blown out,” he said with simple 
dignity, “I guess that I can also pretend 
that I’m swimming.” 

PS—He got across. 


Western Junket 


Western CPS camps have a set of prob- 
lems all their own, according to J. N. 
Weaver of the NSBRO who recently com- 
pleted a 66-day, 9,000-mile tour of the 
units. 

Weaver made the tour with Victor Olsen 
of Selective Service primarily in an at- 
tempt to make an overall evaluation of the 
relative importance of western work proj- 
ects. Such an evaluation will be necessary, 
it was explained, at the close of the pro- 
gram when men are beginning to be de- 
mobilized or sent back from special proj- 
ects. 

Weaver said no definite decisions had 
been made yet as to which were the more 
important camps. 

“West coast camps, because of their es- 
sential fire control work, have in general a 
much higher job priority than camps in the 
east,” he declared. “Because of that fact 
they will probably stay in business the 
longest. 

“Most of the projects in the western 
camps are quite similar. It’s impossible 
for us to say that one forest is more im- 
portant than another. We can judge only 
on the basis of how effectively the men 
are being used.” 

The special problems of the western 
camps arise largely from their extensive 
use of side camps, he said. This means, 
particularly in the summer, that men are 
scattered anywhere within a 200-mile radius 
of the main camp, generally on short-term 
projects. 

This situation has long been a problem 
for the church adiministrations, and a spe- 
cial problem for the directors. In such a 
picture, little of the “community” idea of 
the churches can be applied. Religious and 
educational programs are difficult if not im- 
possible. 


Men Scattered 


Camp directors are theoretically respon- 
sible for the health and well-being of their 
men, but during the summer they don’t see 
many men for months at a time and, often, 
don’t even know where they are. In addi- 
tion to the food, laundry, mail and com- 
munication problems, directors are much 
worried about medical and nursing care 
with which they are charged. 

Weaver said he could see little prospect 
of changing the situation. 

“It seems to me,” he declared, “that the 


(Continued on page 2) 


In China 


A United Press dispatch from Chung- 
king revealed last week that the first case 
of a Chinese court trying an American since 
our abolition of extraterritoriality righte in- 
volved a conscientious objector. 

The American was A. M. MacMillan of 
Wagram, N. C., a member of the Friends 
Ambulance Unit. Charged with running 
over and killing a Chinese woman while 
driving his ambulance, he was given a four- 
months suspended sentence. Sentence was 
suspended by the Chungking experimental 
district court because of MacMillan’s pre- 
vious good record and because of the nature 
of his duties in China. 
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Western Junket— (from page 1) 
churches will either have to reconcile them- 
selves to the side camp arrangement or 
withdraw altogether and leave those camps 
to the government.” 

He explained that during the years that 
the camps have been in operation, with 
both CCC and CPS labor, that the work 
has been largely cleaned up in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the main camp and the 
men have to be sent out over the entire 
forest to find the more important projects. 

An allied problem is the fact that the 
primary reason for locating men in the 
western forests and parks is fire control. 
Government officials say that they would 
need men in the camps even if they did 
nothing between fire calls, and the work 
given the men in the intervals is of sec- 
ondary importance. 

It is this interim work, however, that 
often irks assignees, Weaver reported, and 
gives rise to the statements about “work 
of national impotence,” “piddling projects” 
and the like. Some of the more specific 
charges are true, he felt, although perhaps 
not placed in the proper perspective. 

It is these trouble spots, caused by lack 
of project planning, occasional friction be- 
tween camp superintendent and director, 
etc., which Weaver and Olsen were attempt- 
ing to locate. Such factors will be taken 
into consideration whenever camps are to 
be closed. 


Shortage of Equipment 


Another problem, not necessarily pecul- 
iar to western camps, is the shortage of 
power equipment. CPS men, in general, 
are not willing to work on projects which 
are close enough to the war effort to de- 
mand complete mechanization. 

Much of the equipment already owned 
by the technical agencies is worn out or 
broken down, resulting often in pick and 
shovel work for the men where power 
equipment, if available, could do the work 
with much more dispatch. This, too, is a 
source of irritation to the men. 

At Hill City, 8. D., jor example, where 
CPS men are helping to build a dam for 
the Bureau of Reclamation, assignees work 
on a three-shift, 24-hour basis to make full 
use of existing equipment. 

At the same time, Weaver recommended 
that the administrative agencies and the 
NSBRO look around for some in-cam 
project of undoubted significance which 
could supplement the winter work programs 
of western camps. 

One suggestion was the manufacture of 
crutches, canes and braces for disabled vet- 
erans. Army hospitals have reported great 
difficulty getting these items because of a 
shortage of manpower. 


Weaver and Olsen visited project offices 
and regional offices also during their tour. 
Aside from isolated criticisms of CPS men, 
the government men were generally strong 
in their praise of the men’s work and atti- 
tudes, Weaver stated. ¥ 

“The assignees’ initiative and energy in 
fighting fires were particularly commended. 

e were told that CPS men were the best 
firefighters they had ever had.” 

It was hard for easterners to realize the 
urgency of western firefighting, Weaver said. 
A big fire will call out everyone in camp, 
including the director, and men are often 
required to be on the trucks ready to go 
within two minutes after the alarm has 
sounded. 

CPS men have fought fires in company 
with Italian war interhees, Mexicans, 
Quentin prisoners, soldiers and Coastguards- 
men in addition to all the civilians the 
Forestry Service could muster. 


Other Notes 


Other random observations from Weav- 
er’s notebook: 

Public relations are generally good, par- 
ticularly so at Trenton, N. D., and Terry, 
Mont. A number of CPS wives whose 
husbands are in Trenton are teaching in 
the local high and grade schools and are 
completely accepted. At Terry, the men 
are on good terms even with the local 
American Legion post. 

Safety programs and project education 
courses present a spotty picture. With full 
Selective Service approval, administrative 
agencies have been urging the use of an 
assignee full time to search out unsafe camp 
and project practices and to present to the 
men the whys and background of the work 
project. Not all camps, however, are avail- 
ing themselves of this opportunity. 

t is not generally known, Weaver said, 
the amount of technical work being done in 
the west, and the general high quality of 
the work. At Glendora, for example, which 
is largely a research project, assignees have 
developed a new pictorial presentation of 
graphs and charts which the Forest Service 
is adopting. 

At Camino and North Fork, Cal., a num- 
ber of men have aided in the preparation 
of scientific papers on grazing and plant 
growth. 

“These men are doing a bang-up job 
quietly and without fanfare,” he declared. 
Attitudes Differ 

Regarding the men’s attitudes toward 
their work, there is sometimes quite a dif- 
ference in tone from camp to camp, he 
said. In some camps there is little under- 
standing of the project work and, appar- 
ently, little inclination to understand it on 
the part of many assignees. 

At other camps, Elkton, Ore., in par- 
ticular, the men have assumed responsibility 
to the extent that the superintendent often 
simply tells them what he wants done. 
Assignees then plan the job, make their 
own selection of men, and see the project 
through, taking great pride in their work 
aoe attempting to finish it ahead of sched- 

e 


All camps have gardens and, in some 
cases, full size farms, with cows, hogs, chick- 
ens and. rabbits, trying to produce as much 
food as possible locally. At Camino, Cal., 
and Lapine, Ore., the men have built barns. 

The food production program takes a 
peculiar twist at Belton, Mont., where the 
men grab their guns as soon as they come 
in from their project work, rush outside the 
park area and hunt bear, deer and elk until 
nightfall. During the fall hunting season, 


the camp is kept well supplied with fresh 
meat. 


F. O. R.—(from page 1) 


able to commit them all by joining the 
NSBRO directly. 

“We are trying to get away,” Sayre wrote, 
“from involvement in any decisions of the 
NSBRO which may help Selective Service 
to administer conscription. On the other 
hand, we desire to continue in active co- 
operation with NSBRO the various types of 
its service to conscientious cbjectors which 
do not involve entering into agreements 
with Selective Service pertaining to the 
administration of conscription. 

“The proposed arrangement is a com- 
promise which we hope may win general 
approval of the main FOR membership and 
allow us all to get ahead with our main 
jobs without so much divisive criticism as 
has taken place in the last year. 


Reluctant to Break Off 


“We would be very reluctant to break off 
relations with NSBRO, for it does much to 
serve FOR members in CPS and in prison, 
and we want to continue fellowship with 
the members of your Board and staff.” _ 

Sayre also revealed that Arthur Swift, 
one of the FOR’s alternate members on the 
NSBRO Board, had notified the FOR that 
he would be unable to represent them on 
the Board, not through any protest but 
because he felt he should be replaced by a 
younger man. 

The NSBRO Board will consider the 
FOR request at its January meeting. 

The present action is the culmination of 
a long-standing unrest on the part of FOR 
about its participation in the NSBRO. _ 

About 18 months ago the FOR polled its 
general membership on the question of 
withdrawing from the NSBRO but the vote 
was thought to be inconclusive. 

Last July the FOR Council and Execu- 
tive Committee voted again on the ques- 
tion. The official vote was 30 to 24 in favor 
of continuing, while ballots received after 
the polls were closed made the vote 33 to 
30 in favor of staying in. 

Dr. Evan Thomas resigned from the FOR 
at this point in protest against its continued 
participation, and A. J. Muste asked to be 
replaced as a member on the NSBRO 
Board by John Nevin Sayre, alternating 
with Arthur Swift, or his replacement. 


Merom Mural —(from page 1) 


stitute, approved the idea shortly before 
his death. The Institute Board agreed to 
pay for the necessary materials. Steger 
got to work early in 1942. 

The camp work committee put him on 
night watch so he would have more time 
for his project. For months he labored, 
surfacing the wall for his oils, gathering his 
materials and crystallizing his ideas. 

There were many discouragements, and 

at times Steger was ready to give up the 
project entirely. But under the urging of 
Howard Elkinton, Friends’ visitor, he went 
ahead. — 
_ Early in 1943, the project superintendent, 
impressed by the developing scene, put him 
on overhead to aid his work. But in 
April the camp was closed and most of its 
men, rene Steger, transferred to Tren- 
ton, N. D. 


Tried to Stay 


Steger tried to get permission to stay on 
to finish the mural, but his own health and 
revented. 
erred to the 


the grind of CPS machinery 
He then tried to be 
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Lagro, Ind., camp which had sent a unit to 
Merom to finish the soil conservation proj- 
ects there, but this, too, failed. 

Only one avenue was left. For a year he 
saved up his furlough. This fall he took 
his full 30 days, went back to Merom and 
finished the job on his own time. The last 
daub of paint was added Nov. 5. Friends 
and Institute members gathered that night 
for a dinner of dedication, and last month 
Howard Elkinton sang its praises in an 
article in The American Friend. 

“Tom Steger, like other artists today, 
stands between two periods, the natural or 
sensate out of which we are moving, and 
the ideational or symbolic into which we 
are moving,” Elkinton commented. “The 
mural at Merom shows these two great in- 
fluences beautifully.” 


Discharges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge: 
For Military Service 
Puerto Rican Unit: 
For Physical Disability 
Big Flats, N. Y¥.: Michael Kidd. 
Coleville, Cal.: Ferril T. Patrick 
Germfask, Mich.: Michael A. 


Y. _q-< 
Lapine, .: John H. oat, Jot W. Smock. 


Everett I. Crouch, IAO. 


Walked Out 
Cascade Locks, Ore.: Charles Vice. 
Missoula, Mont.: Gerrit Rozeboom. 
Waldport, Ore.: Paul A. Foster. 


For O. ™ 5; PD. 


Bedford, Va.: Chester L. Van Dyke. 





Statistics 


There were 7,828 men in Civilian Public 
Service as of Dec. 15, 1944, with another 
210 in the process of induction. 

Meanwhile Selective Service figures 
showed that 2,479 men had been discharged 
from CPS by Dec. 1, 1944. The breakdown 
follows: 


For Physical Reasons.............- 1,127 
For Military Service 
pe a Ete La he ava eee 211 
ESS» Fiennes Paap ae pee ea a 503 
Rs nic ckes pee en ots 40 754 
Walked out, refused to work, etc 215 
For Occupational Reasons......... 133 


Parolees and Probationers who ‘fin- 


CPS Reserve (over-age)............ 52 
MBE NEE ROT. oe Saya ain 16 
BOUIN 6 vn d.c bas cidc ud cine de 64 
Tete Teme, SRNR pars ae 2,479 


————_— 


Federal Council 


Two years ago, the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America appointed a 
distinguished commission of 26 Christian 
scholars to make a report on “The Rela- 
tion of the Church to the War in the Light 
of The Christian Faith.” 

The report has now been made public. 
(Available from the Federal Council, 297 
Fourth Ave., New York City 10, 25 cents 
per copy.) Its authors, including some of 
the best known names in American Prot- 
estantism, had this to say about conscien- 
tious objectors: 

“A minority of our members believe that 
those Christians are judgi more ac- 
curately the meaning of Christian duty who 
in time of peace preach the renunciation 
of war, and in wartime follow the way of 
conscientious objection. , 

“The dangers of this course also are 
present to our minds. There is the always 
obvious danger of inward dishonesty, of 
spiritual laziness wearing the mask of self- 
righteousness, of preference for personal 
safety above needed service to fellow men. 

“There is the danger of self-righteous- 
ness and the unwarranted assumption of 
superior virtue. There is the danger that 
in seeking to serve the advance of com- 
munity among men the conscientious ob- 
sexe may actually lose touch with the 
arger communities of which he is already 
a member, and serving the cause of isola- 
tionism instead of more vital world fel- 
lowship. We cannot ignore the immensely 
wide influence that present comradeship in 
arms will have upon future social, political, 
and spiritual pomene of life. 

“Besides all these risks to the integrity 
and actual influence of Christian pacifists, 
there is the social risk that seems to their 
critics far more important: the risk that 
such decision as theirs, if practiced by large 
enough numbers of Christians, would pre- 
vent effective military action by the United 
Nations, and open the way to control of 
the world by the totalitarian powers. 

Minority Pacifists 

“Yet in spite of these dangers, a minor- 
ity of the Commission, and a proportion- 
ately lesser minority in the Churches, are 
committed to the way of Christian pacifism. 
To them it appears that resistance to the 
spread of totalitarian modes of life can 
best be maintained by Christians who re- 
nounce voluntary participation in war, and 
devote their full energies to practicing as 
consistently as possible the ways of peace. 

“They believe that widespread, con- 
sistent practice of Christian pacifism is the 
best way to proclaim now the Church’s 
ospel of reconciliation, and therefore the 
om ost that Christians can help to extend 
the growth of community among men and 
nations, and the development of methods 
other than war for dealing with conflicts of 


interest. 

“Upon Christians who choose this course 
in wartime, there rest special responsibili- 
ties of at least two sorts. They must as- 
sume voluntarily and wholeheartedly a real 
share of the burden that the war entails. 

“Most Christian conscientious objectors 
today, we believe, desire to carry a heavier 
load rather than a lighter one. They can- 
not willi support military action, but 


they could and would most willingly per- 
form many sorts of arduous and dangerous 
work for relief of suffering, reconstruction 
of ruined territories, and ministry to human 
needs that now are closed against them. 

“We believe that they would be actively 
grateful for more exacting and varied de- 
mands upon their personal resources for 
service, and that the Church that approves 
the principle on which they are acting 
should seek to have their devotion given 
more significant scope in action. 

“Meanwhile it goes without saying that 
both conscientious objectors of military age 
and other Christian pacifists must make 
the most of such ways to serve as may be 
open to them. 

“A second responsibility, which they 
share with all Christians, is the mainte- 
nance of understanding, mutual apprecia- 
tion and profound fellowship among fellow 
Christians. This need Christian pacifists 
cannot meet alone. Yet we believe that the 
especial risk of isolation which they run 
should call forth in them an especial, per- 
sistent avowal of common faith and hope 
with their brothers in the Church of Jesus 
Christ. 

“Among all Christians there is one devo- 
tion to the quest for justice and peace. 
They set out from common premises, seek 
common goals and even in their differences 
can experience together the fellowship of 
the Holy Spirit.” 


Yes and No 


Highlights of the CPS furlough restric- 
tions and travel ban over the Christmas 


period : ; 

Pete Stauffer of the Hill City, 8. D., camp 
did not get permission for a third week of 
honeymoon. Two should be enough, Selec- 
tive Service decided. 

But Galen M. (Stub) Harvey, Elkton, 
Ore., did get a special permit to travel to 
Portland to be Santa Claus for a thousand 
service men and women at George White’s 
Servicemen’s Center. 


Methodists 


Methodist CPS men plan a two-day con- 
ference in Philadelphia Jan. 6 and 7 to 
consider their future as assignees and as 
a force within the church. 

Conferees will hear Charles Boss and 
Carl D. Soule of the Methodist Commis- 
sion on World Peace; Hiel D. Bollinger, 
executive secretary of the Methodist Stu- 
dent Movement; and Harold Ehrensperger, 
editor of Motive magazine. Discussion 
topics include present trends within the 
church and CPS’ relationship to them, as 
well as the assignee problems of demobili- 
zation, financial support and eoy me A 

The conference will be held at the Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, 36th and Wood- 
land Ave.. ag ~~? should 
be sent to William E. odes, 303 8. 
Iseminger, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Flying Lessons 


Camp Medaryville, Ind., reports that six 
of its assignees are flying lessons. 

The men have arrangements with 
a CAA instructor from nearby Valparaiso 
to give them lessons one day each week. 
in a Piper Cub. After 16 half-hour indi- 
vidual instruction periods, the men will 
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qualify for a student pilot’s license which 
will permit them to solo and fly within a 
150-mile radius. 


No CO Ban 


The City of Concord, N. H., has decided 
not to ban COs from city employment for 
the duration of the war. 

Concord newspapers reported that city 
aldermen rejected without a debate such 
an ordinance after the judiciary committee 
studied the measure and reported that it 
would be unconstitutional. 

Alderman William A. Stevens, one of the 
sponsors of the bill, then moved that the 
report be accepted. He said he was un- 
aware of constitutional prohibitions against 
such action. A 

Newspapers also revealed that the dis- 
cussion. was to some extent academic since 
“so far as could be learned by examination 
of city personnel records, no conscientious 
objectors are on the payroll of any munici- 
pal department.” 


COs and the Law 


Another test of the definition of a con- 
scientious objector was pending last month 
in west coast courts. 

Herman Berman, a Socialist CO, was 
denied a IV-E classification on the basis 
that, while sincere, his opposition to war 
was political rather than religious. 

He was sentenced to three and one-half 
years imprisonment after his refusal to re- 
port to the army. He now plans to appeal 
his conviction to test the meaning of the 
phrase “religious training and belief,” with 
the legal aid of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, hoping to secure an exten- 
sion of the Kauten and Phillips definitions 
of a CO made in an eastern Appeal Court. 

Berman attempted before his conviction 
to join the Friends Ambulance Units or the 
American Field Service but was unable to 
get permission. He also offered to vol- 
unteer himself as a “guinea pig” in a CPS 
medical experiment if he could secure pro- 
bation. This too was denied. 

Strong protests were made to the court 
that Berman’s humanitarian objections 
were essentially religious in impulse, but 
the sentence of three and one-half years 
was the most severe ever imposed on a 
CO by Judge Ben Harrison, Los Angeles 
Federal Judge. 


Imprisoned 

A total of 68 men, designated as COs 
and Jehovah’s Witnesses by the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, were sent to prison be- 
tween Dec. 6 and 22 for violations of the 
Selective Service Act. Of the total, 61 were 
JWs. During roughly the same period, four 
CO prisoners were approved for parole 
under the terms of the Special (Executive 
Order 8641) Parole Plan. They were: 


Ashland: Walter T. Murray to Plan 4, Hospital. 
Lewisburg: Caesar L. Iaia, Plan 4, Hospital. 
Montgomery: Abbott C. Henson to CPS, Mancos. 
Petersburg: Howard E. Penley to I-A-O. 


48 Not 4 


The CPS parachute firefighters are put- 
ting out a 48-page printed and illustrated 
description of their project—not a 4-page 
affair as stated in the Dec. 1 Reporter. 
This was a typographical error. 

Those wishing copies (75 cents each) 
should write Arthur J. Wiebe, CPS Camp 
103, Box 1511, Missoula, Mont. 


Behold Trouble 


A conscientious objector, always regarded 
as fair game by the novelists and screen 
writers, is the “hero” of the new book 
“Behold Trouble,” by Granville Hicks. 

As a hero, he cannot be regarded as 
typical of COs in general. Novelist Hicks 
has his CO granted a IV-E ciassification, 
then refuse to report to CPS, instead bar- 
sremes himself from police in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains. He shoots it out with the 
posse which comes to get him, killing two 
and wounding two before he is himself 
killed. 

Almost as interesting to other COs is the 

reaction of book reviewers to Hicks’ con- 
ception of a conscientious objector. 
_ “Mr. Hicks lays before us the motivating 
influences of a conscientious objector,” 
commented the Philadelphia Inquirer. The 
Akron, Ohio, Beacon Journal complimented 
the author on his dialogs which showed 
“the twisted ways in which men arrive at 
their personal beliefs.” 

Most reviewers, however, were not sat- 
isfied with the portrait of a CO. 


Unusual CO 


The St. Louis Globe Democrat pointed 
out that this particular CO was unusual 
in that he wasn’t morally opposed to kill- 
ing. “Despite the ostensible objectivism 
of a ‘veritistic’ novel, one can only regret 
that so fine a talent serves such myopic 
view,” it declared. 

Nathan L. Rothman in the Saturday 
Review of Literature was more specific. 

“This is a radical shifting of ground,” he 
wrote, “from genuine conscientious objec- 
tion to a very violent and murderous ob- 
jection, no longer an objection to killing 
but now specifically an objection to being 
told where to go to do it... 

“This is an inconsistency which destroys 
the validity of his position. . . . He (the 
CO) might have been presented with more 
logical consistency. He might have gone 
quietly, as many objectors have, quietly to 
government camp, unwilling to kill anyone 
even his own countrymen. 

“Then Mr. Hicks would have been faced 
with the problem he has evaded: to explain 
this conscience and either defend it or re- 
ject it upon reasonable grounds... . 

“Behold Trouble remains a novel of ideas 
and fails because its central idea has not 
been examined with dispassion or thorough- 
ness. 


From the Papers x 


From the Ann Arbor, Mich., News, in 
a story about the Mennonite CPS unit 


in the Ypsilanti, 
Hospital: 


Assigned to the hospital because of the 

acute manpower shortage, the Mennonites 
have proved themselves very satisfactory 
workers, according to Dr. O. R. Yoder, 
superintendent .. . In general they work the 
same hours, receive the same food and 
are housed the same as the regular em- 
ployees. They receive no salary. 
_ “With the addition of the 75-man unit, 
improvement was immediately obvious in 
the care of the patients,” declared Dr. 
Yoder. “The assignees, with their sympa- 
thetic, religious attitude, won the confi- 
dence of the patients, and the project met 
with wholehearted approval. Relations be- 
tween assignees and regular employees has 
been satisfactory.” 


Mich., State (mental) 





From an editorial “Poor Time to Com- 
plain” in the Hutchinson, Kans. News 
Herald: 

. . . It seems foolish when the con- 
scientious objectors, already excused from 
fighting, bring action in an effort to avoid 
work camps also. This is a democracy. 
The majority rules, but tolerance of a 
minority viewpoint is a characteristic we 
should jealously preserve. The COs who 
are pressing their legal fight at a time 
when they represent such a tiny minority 
and when feelings are so close to the sur- 
face are not helping themselves nor the 
cause of tolerance in general. 


From an editorial in the Denison, Ia., 
Review, a weekly, Dec. 7th issue: 

The men of Denison nearest the local 
camp of conscientious objectors have made 
many remarks in our hearing concerning 
the men housed in the camp southwest 
of Denison. Most of these remarks are 
uncomplimentary. 

Conscientious objectors do not get a 
great deal of sympathy for their views .. . 
We have heard such persons called every- 
thing—even to the term “traitorous”—and 
yet we believe that their detractors are 
wrong. 

The highest hopes and aspirations of 
this nation, as well as others of the greatest 
nations, are based upon the life of a modest 
man whose whole life and teachings uphold 
the views of those whom many despise 
as conscientious objectors . . . 

It seems unthinkable that we should 
adopt any other course than to bend con- 
ditions to our Allied will . And yet 
there lives the instruction of the most com- 
passionate of men who told his followers 
to turn the other cheek .. . 

For surely, it takes more courage to live 
with their fellow men, despised as con- 
scientious objectors to physical carnage 
and destruction of life, than it does to face 
enemy fire and torture. From the days 
of the early Roman arena until now, those 
who believed in the conduct of life through 
non-violence have been the despised of the 
world. But who knows but that they are 
right? 


From an editorial in the Miami, Fla., 
News: 

The Florida Supreme Court has upheld 
the Dade County school board in its dis- 
missal of Edward O. Schweitzer from his 
teaching post on the sole ground that he 
was registered with his draft board as a 
conscientious objector. . . . We are con- 
vinced that friends of American freedom 
must find a way to appeal the case to the 
U. S. Supreme Court ... on behalf of the 
deepest American principles. 





